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shall recognize the thought-concept as a whole and shall then proceed to 
analyze the whole into its organic paragraphs, sentences, and words. 
Such sentence study would serve as "high-school philosophy." By 
comparison of grammatical forms in foreign languages with those of the 
mother- tongue, the pupil would get an understanding of the "gram- 
matical conditions to which thought is variously subject" and thus free 
"his thought from the letter of the medium." Such a study must be 
late in the course, that a proper background of foreign language may give 
it significance. Such a course, properly planned, by its novel content 
and rigorous method, would probably appeal to the earnest pupils more 
strongly than any course we can now devise in rhetoric. It seems 
probable that greater power of expression and a sounder thought- 
conception would result. If some practical course can be worked out 
to this end, Mr. Shefl&eld may have hastened the fulfilment of the 
prophecy with which he closes his book: "When grammar can rest its 
case in imparting real insight into the rich and subtle medium that it 
works with, it may regain something of its prestige in the middle age, 
when it headed the roll of the seven liberal arts." 

D. H. Fletcher 



A BOOK WHICH IS NO BOOK' 

The Writer's Desk Book bears an attractive title which is likely to 
commend the work "sight unseen" to those who feel the need of, or who 
may have been seeking for, an authority or a reference book on the 
subject of "style." There are, pre-eminently, two classes of persons to 
whom "style" should be, but too often is not, of paramount importance 
— authors, editors, ei id genus omne, and printers. Webster defines the 
word in its relation to typography as "the manner or plan followed in 
any particular ofiice or case in dealing with certain details of typography 
.... preparation of copy, display, and the like, which can be regulated 
by rule, and in regard to which customs may differ, as spelling, capi- 
talization, and division, punctuation, abbreviations, etc." It has, of 
course, to be admitted that in such particulars as capitalization, abbre- 
viations, the use of italics, etc., typographical "style" is a flexible 
practice, depending a good deal upon varying views of good taste. Thus 
Webster in his definition very properly makes use of the words, "the 
.... plan followed in any particular ofiice or case .... in regard to 
which customs may differ." 

" The Writer's Desk Book. By William Dana Orcutt. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., iQi 2. Pp. vi-i-184. 60 cents net. 
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An examination of the Desk Book, however, shows how dangerous a 
bait an attractive title may prove to be. It is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that to place this book in the hands of unsuspecting prospec- 
tive authors, or of writers generally, would be to take an unfair advan- 
tage of their receptivity, and constitute an imposition on those who are 
seeking familiarity with the best practice. To put the matter briefly, 
the book is a combination of questionable rules, bad syntax, and apparent 
plagiarisms. Illustrations must necessarily be cursory and disconnected. 

In the section on the "Division of Words" (which, by the way, 
scarcely concerns the "writer," for whom the book is ostensibly written, 
so much as printers and proofreaders) rule 5 reads: "When three 
consonants come together between two vowels, the first of which is short, 
the division comes after the first consonant." It would cause some of us 
to shudder if the word "en-dless" were divided according to this rule! 
Rule 12," More than two divisions in successive lines should be avoided," 
is scarcely an illuminating way of expressing the nile that no more than 
two successive lines should terminate in a hyphen. 

If the author had taken the trouble to inform himself concerning the 
practice approved by the learned and scientific societies of the country, 
he would not, probably, have promulgated such a rule as No. 4 on p. 
64, directing the use of italics "for scientific names of genera and species 
in zoological, and botanical, and for geological matter [sic]." By the 
way, if the author believes that such English as is employed in the rule 
just quoted measures up to the style of composition to be expected from 
the "writer" for whom the book is designed, it might be well to remind 
him of his own words on p. 99: "Correctness is the primary requisite 
of ... . written discourse." Of equally doubtful propriety is the rule 
(p. 99) that "might better" is preferable to "had better," and "would 
rather" to "had rather." And the statement on p. 58 that "in develop- 
ing the paragraph .... giving to each idea space proportionate to its 
importance to the whole .... secures the proper climax" is the best 
proof of the assertion made above that to place this book in the hands of 
an untrained writer is to take advantage of his ignorance — and to 
intensify it ! 

If the author appreciated the cardinal virtue of consistency, he would 
not on p. 49 direct the use of the hj^Dhen in the word "page-proof" and 
himself violate the rule in the model letter which he gives on p. 126; 
nor would he on p. 121 direct the use of the comma following the 
"complimentary close" (Yours very truly) of a letter, and omit it in two 
of his model letters on p. 126, while making use of it on the next page in 
another "model." 
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It is difficult to understand what a "writer" has to do with a chapter 
on "Spacing" — a technical practice which primarily concerns printers 
and proofreaders alone. Further padding of the book with matter 
wholly foreign to its purpose is to be found in the chapter on "Numerals." 
What a "writer" needs to be told about "the episemon" (lower down on 
the same page "episema"), or about the opinion of Mabillon regarding 
the meaning of a Latin inscription of the year 296, or how the Etruscans 
or ancient Danes wrote their numerals, is beyond the abihty of the 
reviewer to imagine. The four pages devoted to such material as this 
belong more appropriately in a work on Roman antiquities than in a 
manual of nineteenth-century practice. 

Our admiration for the author's versatility in endeavoring to meet so 
many prospective needs of "writers" in his Desk Book is offset by our 
commiseration for the poor "writers" who are here supposed to need 
information on such heterogeneous subjects as Postal Regulations, 
St: ndaT'^ Time, Comparative Thermometers, Weights and Measures, 
and Time and Watch on Board Ship. If, in addition, the book contained 
a dependable recipe for a sleeping potion, it would "secure the proper 
climax" to the weariness engendered by a perusal of it. 

It remains to discuss such of the rules on strictly typographical 
"style" as commend themselves to the reviewer. And here one who is 
familiar with the leading books on this subject is struck by the similarity 
in content — and even in language — which many of these rules bear to 
older works which have long been recognized as authorities. Is it a mere 
coincidence that the lists of words spelled with the termination -ize, and 
-ise, and of the participles retaining or omitting the final -e before the 
terminal -ing, are identical with those given in the Manual of Style 
(University of Chicago Press) in sees. 118 and 120, except that a dozen 
or so of the more unusual words are omitted in the Desk Book? The 
fact that but a single new word is added to these lists is so remarkable as 
to lay the author open to the charge of lack of generosity in refusing 
credit to a work of undoubted standing and authority. Indeed, plagia- 
rism would not seem to be too strong a word to use, when it is found that, 
notwithstanding good form permits a choice of various practices, those 
prescribed in the Desk Book are, with exceedingly rare exceptions, found 
to be those prescribed in the Manual of Style. Space will not permit 
more than an enumeration of some of the most prominent: the use of 
small caps with the somewhat unusual practice of no spacing between the 
letters, for B.C., A.D., and p.m. (Desk Book, p. 30; Manual of Style, sec. 
52) ; the rule to spell out references to decades {Desk Book, p. 32 ; Manual 
of Style, sec. loi); the rule to spell out years and months in giving ages, 
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and the somewhat unusual rule to spell numbers of centuries, dynasties, 
military bodies, sessions of Congress, thoroughfares (Desk Book, p. 32; 
Manual of Style, sees. 99, 100) ; the rule to add the possessive 5 to nouns 
ending in 5 only when the word is of one syllable (Desk Book, p. 36; 
Manual of Style, sec. 113). It were a waste of time and labor to continue 
this unprofitable comparison, but it may be said in conclusion that the 
Desk Book is full of such instances — ^indeed most of its good rules seem to 
come from the Manual of Style! For this dependence on an older work 
the reviewer has been unable to find any expression of acknowledgment 
or of credit. But the good taste of such an omission by the author of 
the Desk Book may be left to be classed with most of the rules not derived 
from the Manual. The intelligent public is the best judge of both 
these details. 
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